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The Christian Fait 


Government 


ORMS of government usually reflect directly or 
F indirectly the view of the nature of man and of 
the meaning of human society prevalent when the 
forms were developed. This is as true of fascism and 
communism as it is of the various forms of 
democracy. 

Our form of representative government with its 
Bill of Rights and checks and balances is an expres- 
sion of a particular view of the nature of man and 
of the purposes of organized society. It is an expres- 
sion on the one hand of faith in the infinite pos- 
sibilities of man. On the other hand it is a recogni- 
tion of man’s infinite limitations, Responsible free- 
dom is guaranteed, but strict limits are set to lust for 
power since no man is great enough or good enough 
or wise enough to be trusted with absolute power. 

This view of man was a product of the Christian 
culture of western Europe which our fathers brought 
to these shores. It grew out of the Christian faith 
and ethic, and thought modified by other secondary 
influences continued to be rooted primarily in that 
faith and ethic. Hence the political institutions and 
procedures which were eventually adopted in this 
country depend directly for their vitality and effec- 
tiveness upon the vitality and effectiveness of the 
Christian faith and ethic among the American people. 

Another way of saying the same thing is that our 
American Tree of Liberty grew out of a particular 
soil enriched by a particular religious culture. A 
comparable Tree never grew in any national soil 
which had not been enriched by Christian culture, 
and never will. If the soil in which the Tree orig- 
inally grew is impoverished for lack of Christian 
culture it will wither. If the soil is allowed to wash 
away, the Tree will die. 

In that event, no doubt some other tree would 
grow in its place. Most likely a totalitarian tree of 
some kind, for the seedlings of this species are 
already springing up in impoverished and eroded soil. 

Why is the soil of our national culture so impov- 
erished and so eroded? There are of course many 
reasons, but one in particular needs to be taken to 
heart by the Christian community and demands our 
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most serious attention. That is the extent to which 
Americans, generally including Christians, lack 
awareness of the dependence of their political insti- 
tutions and procedures upon the existence of a living 
Christian culture at the heart of their national life. 
One of the unfortunate and unintended consequences 
of the separation of church and state as institutions 
was the separation which then took place in peoples’ 
minds between the realm of politics and the realm of 
spiritual and ethical values. Governmental activities 
were secular and church activities were spiritual 
two separate worlds independent and unrelated. It 
was natural, therefore, for public education to be 
thought of as secular education, having no respon- 
sibility for instruction in ethical and spiritual values. 

But public education which fails to transmit to the 
on-coming generations understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the ethical values and insights of the Christian 
culture, out of which our national institutions grew, 
has betrayed the Republic. It has betrayed the Repub- 
lic because it omits the one subject essential to the 
survival of the Republic. 

There are of course tremendous dangers in speak- 
ing of the dependence of certain forms and pro- 
cedures of government upon the Christian faith and 
the Christian ethic. There is the danger that govern- 
ment itself, or a political party or a political figure, 
might wish to profit by claiming the sanction of 
religion or by prostituting religion to political ends. 
But in the present circumstances, that danger is 
infinitely less than the danger that men should forget 
the sources of their way of life and of their form 
of government. 

Christian homes and church schools have primary 
responsibility for developing the Christian culture at 
the heart of our national life. But these only reach 
effectively a small segment of our total population. 

The public schools themselves must be held respon- 
sible for training in Christian ethics and for giving 
instruction regarding the nature of man and the 
purposes of human society. 

Doing this does not require reconsideration of the 
institutional separation of church and state. It does 














require reconsideration of the responsibilities of the 
state for education in ethical values and of the 
responsibilities of Christian people for helping the 
state to do its job more adequately. 

Specifically Christian people are confronted with 
an immediate challenge to persuade their ablest 
young men and women to volunteer as teachers in 
the public schools. This is a call which deserves the 
same spirit of consecration and the same note of 


insistency as characterized the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Movement of a generation ago. The 
entire public school system is faltering in its task 
because of the shortage of properly qualified teachers. 
Higher salaries are not enough to turn the tide. Dedi- 
cation of life is required. And that is the function of 
the Christian community. This is the least that we as 
Christians can do if we wish to preserve the soil 


without which our Tree of Liberty cannot live. 
F, P. M. 


Inequality in Naturalization: Root of Prejudice 


ROBERT M. 


HE proposal that the privilege of American 

citizenship be extended to all aliens of character 
and ability without racial bars is not unfamiliar to 
American Christians. The outspoken opposition of 
the Federal Council of Churches to the passage of 
the Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924 is not so far in 
the past as to be forgotten. The warm hearted sup- 
port given evacuated Japanese Americans in wartime 
by American church people provides proof of con- 
cern for the domestic consequences of an unmoral 
and indefensible policy. 

It is precise and accurate to say that denial of 
citizenship to Japanese and certain other Asiatic and 
Pacific Island peoples lies at the heart of nearly all 
overt discrimination against them in American life 
today. Persons “ineligible to citizenship” may not 
own land in California and several other western 
states, and they are permanently barred from many 
professions and occupations limited to citizens. Such 
law makes it very difficult for them, and in many 
instances their children who are American citizens, 
to maintain the American standard of living and to 
function to their fullest capacity in the upbuilding of 
American democracy. Conversely it makes it much 
easier for those of racist mind to justify prejudice 
and discrimination. Yet such specific law is not the 
root of discrimination—in the recent Oyama land 
case the California Supreme Court could state: ““The 
determination as to the eligibility to citizenship rests 
exclusively with the Federal Government and is fixed 
by Congress in the Naturalization laws. Whomever it 
endows with the right to become a citizen may 
acquire and own land in California.” 

It is clear that inequality in naturalization is the 
malignant source of prejudice and of economic dis- 
crimination supported in law; elimination of this 
fundamental injustice is basic to eliminating preju- 
dice and discrimination in detail. 

What may be less evident is the present opportu- 
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nity for ending racial discrimination in American 
nationality law, and the ramifications of such a 
change. The problem is not simple; as with most 
practical questions involving moral principle, the 
issue is clouded by the necessity of compromise, not 
in dealing with equality in naturalization, but in the 
close tie between the provisions of nationality and 
immigration law. However, before discussing this 
connection in detail, an outline of the present oppor- 
tunity for change will be made. 
* x * * 

That the Oriental Exclusion laws are outdated has 
been recognized three times by the Congress in the 
past four years—in 1943 when the Chinese were 
made admissible and twice in 1946 when Filipinos 
and East Indians were granted the privilege of citi- 
zenship, In these three actions, the Congress rejected 
the myth that peoples of the Far East are inferior 
and will not assimilate. 

Now, when America has before it the unchallenged 
record of wartime service by Korean Americans, 
Japanese Americans and others who demonstrated 
that loyalty is a “matter of heart and mind, and not 
a question of ancestry”, it is time to ask Congress to 
finish the job so well begun—to provide that “the 
right to become a naturalized citizen of the United 
States shall not be denied or abridged because of 
race.” 

The numbers involved are small, considerably less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. According to the records 
of alien registration maintained by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the number of persons 
in the United States and its possessions from each of 
the excluded countries, as of June 30, 1943, was: 


Malay States and Straits Settlements 274 


EE rr eras ene 178 
RRR Se re Deep ee Ree ee 3,521 
British Pacific Islands.............. 247 
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French Pacific Islands............. si 116 


Japan (including 37,538 in Hawaii)... 90,928 
ID idl Shi 8 Vids think ya's wie ee Oe ‘ua 286 
SR Cel Berinidersviddsctiew saw 283 
Netherlands Indies................. 180 
ED 65.5 RDEV baeidd wile OP aaNe 170 
TR S56 i wre Sdcu sa acidecs tavlawxd 111 

96,294 


It is noteworthy that the largest group, the Jap- 
anese, furnished the strongest contingent of citizens 
of ineligible parents to the armed forces—more than 
33,300. These Japanese aliens who might become 
citizens have lived in the United States for over 
twenty years; most of them have American born 
children and they were entirely loyal to the United 
States in the war. Those who were disloyal were 
deported to Japan. 

Among the entire Japanese minority not a single 
case of sabotage or espionage was found during the 
war, either in Hawaii or on the mainland. Hundreds 
of aliens served the government as interpreters and 
in other posts. Thousands of fathers and mothers 
aided the volunteer battalions which made such 
magnificent fighting records in Italy and France. 
The whole record of the Japanese minority qualifies 
them for recognition fully on a par with other 
Oriental peoples. 

Nor must the matter rest on this neutral plane. 
Among informed and sensitive people there is an 
observable disquiet concerning America’s wartime 
treatment of the American Japanese minority. In 
every test during the past four years, public reaction 
to discrimination against them has been positive and 
immediate, The last attempt to make political capital 
from supposed Japanese American helplessness 
ended dismally in the 1946 California elections when 
an overwhelming majority of 350,000 snowed under 
a proposition to strengthen California’s alien land 
laws. 

Running in the same direction is the record of the 
House of Representatives in passing at the last 
session a number of bills bearing on the principle 
of racial equality. These included an amendment to 
the Soldier Brides Act to permit the entry of alien 
spouses heretofore inadmissible because of race— 
this was also passed by the Senate; H. R. 3555 
providing for the naturalization of the parents of 
soldiers killed or wounded in action during the war ; 
H. R. 3566 extending the discretionary powers of 
the Attorney General to suspend the deportation in 
the case of aliens racially inadmissible to naturaliza- 
tion; and H. R. 3999 which authorizes the adjudi- 
cation and payment of claims for losses suffered by 
Japanese Americans as a result of evacuation, 

If signs are rightly read, public indifference no 
longer can be counted upon to help maintain such 
effects of our nationality law as these: 


The inability of the mother of a posthumous 
winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Mrs. Nawa Munemori, to become a citizen. 

The return from combat of two Nisei veterans 
to find their farm forfeit—Cecil and Akira 
Iwamura of Selma, California, had to borrow 
$29,625 to repurchase their own lands from the 
State. 

The refusal to honor a battlefield will in which 
a son left his parcel of land to a father “ineligible 
to citizenship”. 


‘ 


In the staunch wartime record of those “ineligible 
to citizenship” and the fact that in the past four 
years the Congress has half completed the task by 
admitting Chinese, East Indians and Filipinos lies 
real hope for completed action, given informed and 
vigorous national interest. There is no sign of serious 
opposition to equality in naturalization. 

eS 2 2 

To one espousing the simple justice of this pro- 
posal, it comes as a distinct shock to learn that there 
is no equally simple answer to the question, “What 
will this do to immigration ?” 

Section 303 of the Nationality Act of 1940 pro- 
vides that “the right to become a naturalized citizen 

. shall extend only to white persons, persons of 
African nativity or descent, persons who are descen- 
dants of races indigenous to the continents of North 
or South America or adjacent islands and Filipino 
persons or persons of Filipino descent . . . Chinese 
persons and persons of Chinese descent, and persons 
of races indigenous to India.” By omission, other 
Pacific Island and Asiatic peoples are excluded, 
although their children born on American soil are 
assured the full rights of citizenship. 

Section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
provides that “No alien ineligible to citizenship shall 
be admitted to the United States’”—except for such 
categories as students, ministers, merchants and 
visitors. Repeal or sweeping amendment of Section 
303 thus eliminates not only ineligibility to citizen- 
ship, but would automatically permit the use of 
established quotas by now inadmissible Asiatic and 
Pacific peoples. Since nationality is determined by 
country of birth, if no further legislation were 
passed, persons of Asiatic origin born in Canada or 
South America would be permitted to come without 
quota restrictions to the United States, and those 
born in British colonies might apply for visas under 
the large British quota. 

It is fruitless to argue that the Brazilian Nisei 
might prefer to remain in the land of their birth, 
or that literacy and other tests would restrict immi- 
eration from the Far Eastern colonies of [uropean 
powers. The American public has thoroughly ac- 
cepted the doctrine that large numbers of Asiatic 
peoples cannot be brought easily and quickly into 








consonance with American life; the headlines would 
kill not only the lifting of immigration exclusion 
but the granting of the right of citizenship to those 
now here. The question, indeed, is one no thoughtful 
man would approach lightly. 


The practical problem in providing realistic sup- 
port for equality in naturalization is to devise a 
means of laying down immigration restrictions only 
in terms of number, while removing the gratuitous 
insult of a blanket prohibition against race. 


This may be approached in two ways: by enacting 
legislation to continue exclusion of those at present 
ineligible to citizenship, or by authorizing quotas 
with nationality based on ancestry rather than 
country of birth. 


A bill embodying the former approach was sub- 
mitted in 1945 on behalf of the East Indians. It 
was superseded by a successful measure which pro- 
vided an immigration quota as well, very largely 
because the original bill was considered an affront 
to India. At a time when the peoples of the Far East 
are on the move, a reiteration of the policy of ex- 
clusion would undoubtedly be opposed by the De- 
partment of State and by many Americans who are 
concerned with relationships in this area of the 
world, That other nations find the American policy 
of exclusion useful as propaganda is likewise not to 
be ignored. 


The second approach was fully developed by 
Congress in dealing with the immigration of Fast 
Indians and Chinese. The direct result of determin- 
ing nationality by ancestry rather than by country 
of birth is to charge secondary immigration to the 
ancestral country. For example, under present law, 
an immigrant Chinese born in England would be 
charged to the English quota. Under extension of 
this Congressional formula, an eligible immigrant 
of Siamese descent, whether he chanced to be born 
in Brazil, Canada, France or Siam, would be 
charged to the annual Siamese quota of 100, with 
the same rule applying to other newly eligible 
peoples. 

There are at present eight established annual 
quotas of 100 which may not be used by persons 
indigenous to the countries named because of in- 
admissibility to citizenship. (They may be used by 
persons of eligible ancestry born in these countries. ) 
Such quotas are for Bhutan, Japan, Nepal, Nauru, 
New Guinea, Samoa, Siam and “Yap and other 
Pacific Islands.” In addition to these, Korea auto- 
matically will receive a quota of 100 when its in- 
dependence is established, and provision for the Far 
Eastern colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, 
Netherlands, France and Portugal might add another 
100 for each colonial system. 


If every country from which immigration is now 


excluded had a usable quota, the total number of 
Oriental persons permitted to enter the United States 
—including those from China, India and the Philip- 
pines—would be less than 1,700. In actual practice, 
immigration would be considerably less, since such 
remote areas as New Guinea, Bhutan, Nepal, Samoa 
and Nauru, each of which possesses a quota of 100, 
almost certainly would not fill their annual quotas, 
and because immigration from Japan will be pro- 
hibited until a treaty of peace is signed. 


Drafting legislation to accomplish this result will 
be difficult, but not impossible, with the major prob- 
lem one of providing numerical discrimination with- 
out giving offense to friendly nations. 


Although there are half a dozen or more bills 
now before Congress seeking this end, none of them 
are entirely adequate, and new legislation on this 
subject will need to be introduced when Congress 
reconvenes. If exact wording is yet lacking, the 
principle to be placed before Congress can be clearly 
stated—that legislation be passed which would place 
all Oriental peoples on the same basis in American 
nationality and immigration law as the Chinese and 
East Indians. 


Because national legislation—no matter how 
timely, how reasonable or how just—is seldom 
passed without evidence of substantial support, it is 
essential that all who agree with this basic purpose 
make their views known to their own Senators and 
Representatives, and that they multiply their efforts 
by getting other individuals, as well as organizations 
to which they belong, to do the same. 


A great many readers of this article will have had 
personal contacts with the evacuated Japanese people, 
with Koreans, Siamese, or one of the other groups 
of inadmissible peoples, so that a first hand and 
informed opinion can be provided. We may antici- 
pate a sympathetic yet searching inquiry into the 
problem by the Congress. It is essential therefore, 
that those who support this purpose do so on the 
basis of competent information. 


With this approach, we believe that Congress is 
very likely to make 1948 the year when all racial 
bars to naturalization are removed—when character 
and ability become the final test of the privilege of 
becoming an American. 


Author in This Issue 


Robert M. Cullum is the Executive Secretary of the 
newly formed Committee for Equality in Naturalization, 
a nationwide group of well known American citizens 
who seek legislation to eliminate racial bars to natural- 
ization. Those interested in a more detailed dis- 
cussion, the Equality in Naturalization Handbook may 
be secured by writing to: Committee for Equality in 
Naturalization, 501 “B” Street N. E., Washington 2, 
D. C. 
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The Reunion of the Church Through the 
Renewal of the Churches 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Peon discerning critic in Germany recently 
called attention to the fact that the now well- 
known “Stuttgart Declaration,” in which the Con- 
fessional Church of Germany confessed the com- 
plicity of the whole German people in the crimes of 
Nazism, was defective at one point. It confessed the 
guilt of the nation but did not confess the special 
guilt of the church in contributing to the moral and 
political confusion, out of which Nazism emerged. 

We have had many prayers of “Father forgive us” 
rising from the congregations of American Protes- 
tantism, But one must raise questions about the ade- 
quacy of this contrition and ask whether it has 
really penetrated to the heart of the weakness of 
American Protestantism. Our contrition is usually 
centered either upon the sins of the nations or upon 
the most obvious vice or weakness of Protestantism ; 
our divisiveness. In seeking the ‘fruits mete for 
repentance,” one may rightly point to the growing 
ecumenical movement as the proof of the sincerity of 
our confession of fault. But the ecumenical move- 
ment is primarily a movement for the increasing 
unity of Protestantism across national barriers, It 
has not greatly changed the relation between the 
various denominations in this religiously hetero- 
geneous nation. We do, of course, have forms of 
comity on a somewhat higher order than some other 
nations, partly because we are driven to them by the 
very degree of our religious pluralism and partly 
because the absence of any religious establishment 
puts all denominations upon an equal basis, eliminat- 
ing the vainglory of an established church in its 
relation to other churches. 

We do have certain standards of decency and 
tolerance in the relation of the denominations to each 
other. But the genuine ecumenical task of appro- 
priating each other’s treasures for a fuller testimony 
of the many-faceted truth in Christ has hardly begun. 
We confess our disunity while we proudly hold on 
to our particular treasure or tradition as containing 
the truth more fully than the traditions of other 
churches, The pride of nations, which we condemn, 
hardly approaches the pride of denominations in 
intensity because it lacks the specific religious pre- 
tension which gives human pride its final dimension. 
Even when we seek a wider unity than we now pos- 
sess, we frequently betray our lack of understanding 
for the basic issues by giving the wrong reasons for 
desiring such unity. We desire it either because we 
want to be less impotent and futile in our competition 
with the more highly integrated Catholic faith, or 


because we imagine that a united church will give our 
message more power and prestige. Actually the 
authority of the Gospel is not derived from the 
power, prestige or authority of the church. On the 
contrary the authority of the church is derived from 
the Gospel. The Gospel must be validated by proving 
itself “sharper than a two edged sword” in speaking 
to the condition of man, in moving him to repentance 
and in revealing the glory and the redemptive mercy 
of God to him in the experience of repentance and 
faith. The disunity of the church is of course a seri- 
ous handicap to the triumph of the Gospel; because it 
proves that the church, which mediates the gospel, 
has, itself, not been fully moved to repentance and 
faith by its own message. But in a sense that is 
always true. It is not the goodness of the historic 
vehicle: the church nor yet the virtue of the preacher 
which moves men to repentance and faith. It is in 
fact one of the serious weaknesses of our proclama- 
tion of the Gospel in a moralistic age that we so fre- 
quently call attention to the virtues of our saints and 
martyrs, our missionaries and heroes, the far flung 
empire of our missionary hospitals and schools to 
prove the validity of our message. The cynics can 
easily puncture these pretensions ; for they can match 
every ecclesiastical achievement with some vice of 
the church, some flagrant involvement in social evil, 
some cowardly evasion of obvious duty, When the 
Gospel is heard at all it is heard by those who have 
discerned the voice of Christ beyond and above the 
confused counsels of us poor preachers and recog- 
nized a majesty of power and love considerably more 
glorious than any ecclesiastical majesty or power. 


Il. 


The unity of the churches does not as such renew 
the church. Yet a renewal of the church may lead to 
wider unity of the churches because it will rigorously 
separate the “traditions of men” from the truth of 
the Gospel. We lack an ecumenical movement in this 
depth in our American church life. Consider, for 
example, either the theological or the liturgical issues 
and the questions of order which divide the Protes- 
tant churches, On every one of these issues a deeper 
unity waits upon a more thoroughgoing recognition 
of the problematic character of the truth or the value 
which each of us cherishes. Theologically the point of 
division among us is still between “fundamentalism” 
and “modernism,” between orthodoxy and liberalism. 
In this debate, which is no less a source of division 
because it transcends the ordinary denominational 











lines, the orthodox pose as defenders of the true 
faith against modernistic betrayals of the truth of 
the Gospel. The liberals on the other hand are the 
defenders of enlightenment against obscurantism. 
We are so busy, as St. Paul observes, in establish- 
ing our own righteousness that we are not brought 
under the judgment of the righteousness of God. 
Orthodoxy “requires a sign” and liberalism ‘‘seeks 
after wisdom.” Thus they miss “the wisdom of God 
and the power of God” between them. To preach the 
Gospel as a series of “signs” means to assure men of 
salvation through belief in a history of miraculous 
events. Such “belief” does not touch the human heart 
at its center. It does not move proud men to repen- 
tance or help powerful nations to stand in the fear 
of God, That is why so much orthodoxy is so grace- 
less, so full of hatred, so easily compounded with 
reactionary social positions and is such a ready tool 
of our political animus against foreign “isms.” The 
end result of such orthodoxy is magic. It offers sal- 
vation to men whose hearts remain graceless. 

The liberal or “modernistic” opposition to this 
orthodoxy on the other hand has been seeking wis- 
dom with the Greeks, It has tried to validate the 
Gospel by proving that it is nothing more than a 
pious rendering of the creeds which all modern men 
believe. Usually it shares with modern men the 
belief that evil comes primarily from ignorance and 
that there is a final redemption in “enlightenment.” 
It does not know what to do with the Pauline 
observation that ‘“‘the world by its wisdom knew not 
God,” or with the prophetic warning, “Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom.” Sometimes it believes 
with modern man in the redemption of man through 
historical progress. Therefore, it is just as confused 
as our secular age when it seeks to interpret the 
facts of our contemporary history. For these facts 
prove that the progress of man toward increasing 
freedom and power over nature may mean global 
and total wars and the peril of atomic destruction. 
These facts prove, in other words, that there is no 
salvation in history, but rather that history accentu- 
ates every basic predicament of sinful man. 

Or perhaps our modernism believes simply in 
human goodness and in the necessity of exhorting 
men to be good or of proving to them that the high- 
est good is the love of one’s neighbor. It has not 
heard the cry of despair from the human heart about 
its impotence to do the good which it knows. The 
liberal church offers salvation through endless cas- 
cades of moral exhortation, moral admonition and 
moral instruction. Men, on the whole, know that they 
ought to do good rather than evil; and they have a 
shrewd suspicion that usually the good may be 
defined in terms of generosity toward the brother 
rather than concern for the self, But they are not 
fully conscious (though they may be darkly con- 
scious) of the fact that they violate moral command- 


ment by their own impulses of pride and lust for 
power, and that their anxieties about self make it 
impossible for them to consider the neighbor. 

Furthermore the liberal church, preaching in a 
catastrophic age in which the communal life of man 
is torn by a thousand hatreds, in which the newly 
won freedom on India is almost drowned in the blood 
of fratricidal strife, in which conflicting rights of 
Jews and Arabs reveal how terribly complex prob- 
lems of justice are, and in which the vicious circle of 
mutual fear between two great centers of power in 
the community of nations threatens to tear the world 
apart, blandly advises men and nations to love one 
another, if they would escape disaster, There is in 
this preaching no understanding either of the com- 
plex problems of the justice which is required to 
preserve a tolerable peace among nations, races and 
groups which do not love each other, nor yet of the 
agony of rebirth required if the individual would 
turn from self-love to love. 

Thus in a recent sermon of this type all men were 
simply divided into three groups: The “peace 
makers,” the “warmakers,” and the “peace fakers.” 
The first class included a few pacifists; the second 
class a few generals, diplomats and men of power ; 
and all the rest of us, caught in a tragic situation in 
which one world is dying and another is powerless to 
be born, were simply catalogued as “‘peace fakers.” 
That is an indication of the futility of the liberal 
moralism which turns a gospel of repentance and 
faith into an intolerable moral commandment, which 
no one can keep. 

Thus the real ecumenical task between orthodoxy 
and modernism has hardly been touched. Schemes of 
church organization do not touch it nor do confes- 
sions from both sides about the sins of society touch 
it, when they merely assume that nations do evil be- 
cause they have failed to follow the creed of the part 
of the church which makes the confession. 

The divisions between the churches on liturgy and 
church polity may not be as serious as these theo- 
logical issues, but they are nevertheless important. 
The liturgical churches know that the religious com- 
munity must be nourished, not merely by sermon and 
exhortation, but by a life of common prayer, in which 
the full breadth and extent of the Christian life and 
thought is expressed. The non-liturgical churches 
represent an age-old sectarian revolt against the 
gracelessness of formalism in religion, The liturgical 
churches refuse to believe that, though liturgy and 
order are means of grace, they may also become 
enemies of grace when made ends in themselves. The 
non-liturgical churches on the other hand are only 
dimly conscious of the fact that one does not acquire 
more grace by destroying these corruptible means of 
grace, Inasfar as they are conscious of liturgical 
deficiencies they may seek to add a little “aesthetic” 
color to otherwise uninspiring “opening exercises.” 
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The liturgical problem is one of the most serious 
issues for us because American Protestantism stems 
primarily from sectarian protests against all the 
established forms of the church, theological, liturgical 
and governmental. We are only beginning to realize 
that a protest against the corruption of a form of 
faith, which destroys the form, tends to expose re- 
ligion to formlessness. It easily degenerates into a 
pious feeling without well articulated theological con- 
victions, to habits of prayer in which banality and 
sentimentality run rampant and into organizational 
anarchy which robs the church of the power to main- 
tain any standards, whether of faith or morals. The 
churches which have preserved traditions of order 
are of little ecumenical help in this situation because 
they are usually touched by idolatrous conceptions of 
both the church and its order, regarding them not as 
means of grace but as necessities of salvation. They 


think they can beguile those who are children of the 
Reformation and who have a proper fear of the 
church’s self-worship with a patience not unmixed 
with a condescending patronage. We think, on the 
other hand, that among the many idolatries against 
which the Christian must bear witness is the idolatry 
which places the church in the position of Christ, and 
makes the right order of the church a sine qua non 
of salvation. 

We do not gain the authority to speak to the 
nations by achieving the prestige of organizational 
unity. The authority to speak to the nations is in a 
Gospel which discloses a majesty and a mercy beyond 
all historic naajesties and all human justice. Where 
that Gospel is preached with power it will heal both 
the nations and the church. But it will first wound 
the pride and the self-esteem of the churches as much 
as the vainglory of the nations. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Protestant Strength 
Increasing in Italy 


Protestants in Italy have shown a general increase 
of eight per cent since the end of the war, with the 
Seventh-day Adventist and Pentecostal sects claiming 
the largest individual membership gain—20 per cent 
—according to a survey made by Protestant leaders in 
Rome. 

The survey was said to have disclosed that the in- 
crease in Protestant adherents has stemmed mainly 
from opposition to policies of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and the “intense political activity” of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. 

It was reported that besides actual converts, there is 
a growing number of so-called “sympathizers” who are 
undecided whether or not to join a Protestant church 
but are frequenting Protestant services and reading 
Protestant literature and books. 

According to informants, two factors which have 
helped to increase Protestant strength in Italy are the 
“Allied influence,” which has made it possible to preach 
openly in public squares, and the Protestant services 
broadcast on Sunday mornings from radio stations in 
Rome, Firenze, Milan, Turin, Venice, Genoa, and 
Cagliari. 

The comparatively large increase in the number of 
Adventists and Pentecostals, now totaling 23,000, is 
attributed in part to increased contact by Italians with 
American members of the sects belonging to Allied 
occupational forces, especially in southern Italy, where 
the two churches have their largest congregations. 

Meanwhile, according to the survey, Italy’s oldest 
and largest Protestant group—the Waldensian Church, 
with about 50,000 members—is encountering “great 
difficulties” because of the lack of adequate means to 
publish religious books or literature or to pay pastors’ 
salaries. In addition, many of the sect’s churches in 
Milan, San Remo, Genoa, Leghorn, and Merano were 
severely damaged during the war. 


Other handicaps confronting the Waldensian Church 
have arisen through the shortage of pastors and the 
fact that the population of Waldensian strongholds in 
Piedmont has decreased through emigration, while 
Catholics in the area are not only increasing but are 
carrying on vigorous religious programs. 

The Protestant survey revealed also that Methodists 
and Baptists number 30,000. The former group in- 
cludes Methodist Episcopalians and Wesleyans who 
united in May, 1936, under Superintendent Emmanuele 
Sbaffi. Methodists are now urging a union with the 
Waldensians, and the proposal is said to have been ac- 
cepted in principle by the latter. 

Two Protestant groups which have shown a decline 
are the Church of the Brethren (Chiesa dei Fratelli), 
introduced into Firenze from the United States prior 
to 1860, which now has only about 2,000 members; and 
the Salvation Army, whose following has dwindled to 
just under a thousand. Among other small bodies are 
the Swedenborgian churches in Venice and Rome, 
which altogether number about 400 members. 

—Gunhild Bergh, RNS Correspondent. 


New Zealand: Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Churches 


The National Council of Churches of New Zealand 
held its annual meeting in Wellington recently. The 
new Chairman is the Rev. W. A. Burley of the Meth- 
odist Church, and the Vice-Chairman the Rev. J. Baird 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

The meeting gave careful consideration to the whole 
range of the increasing activities of the Council. Plans 
were made for the furtherance of the Faith and Order 
Enquiry, for the holding of three Home and Family 
Weeks during 1948, for the holding of a School for 
Speakers on the Ecumenical Movement, for an unofficial 
Conference on the relation of the churches to the wider 
issues of education, for the sending of delegates to 
Amsterdam, for two youth leadership training courses, 
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for the continuance of women’s work, and the work of 
the Maori Section of the National Council of Churches. 
The scope of work undertaken by the Council is 
steadily increasing despite care being taken that the 
main ecumenical purpose should not be lost in a multi- 
tude of only partly relevant activities. The growing 
interest in the work throughout New Zealand is in- 
dicated by an increase of nearly 1000 paying subscribers 
to the magazine “The Church and the Community.” 
The National Council of Churches is constantly in 
touch with similar bodies overseas, particularly in 
Australia, Britain, and the United States. It strives 
continuously to further the interests of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and is active in the raising of funds 
for the Reconstruction Department’s work. 
(E.P.S. Geneva) 


Protestant Youth Plan 
International Camps 

Tentative plans for establishing international camps 
in various European countries for exchange of visits 
between Protestant youth leaders were made at a four- 
day youth planning conference at Presinge, near Geneva, 


Organiza- 
tions represented at the conference were the World 
Council of Churches, the World Student Christian 
Federation, the YMCA and the YWCA. The proposed 
camps, it was announced, will be set up in Germany, 


attended by delegates from 12 countries. 


Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
France. 

The conference also outlined a scheme for organ- 
izing teams of young people who will visit European 
countries to discuss with church leaders problems af- 
fecting postwar youth in their communities. 

Manfred Muller, head of youth activities for the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, told the conference 
the proposed international camp in Germany would be 
formed at Bad Bohl, and invitations would be sent to 
from 80 to 100 foreign youth. “All their expenses, ex- 
cept for food, will be paid, once they are inside the bor- 
der,” Muller said. “It is one way in which we can repay 
other countries for their kindness to us in postwar 
days.” 

Hungarian delegates said they are proposing to in- 
vite 20 foreigners to their summer camp. 

Another proposal came from Italian youth representa- 
tives who called for volunteer young workers to co- 
operate with them in setting up a youth community in 
Italy “where young people from all parts of the world 
can realize, in practical living, the principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood.” 

Voicing the sentiments of the conference, Jean Fraser 
of England, secretary of the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches, told the closing sessions 
that “although financial help is essential to realize many 
of the projects, youth work will go on, even if this 
aid is not forthcoming.” (RNS) 


Austrian Protestants Seek 
Equality With Catholics 


Relations between Protestant churches and the new 
Austrian government was the keynote topic when the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Church in Austria 
opened its first meeting since 1931 in Vienna. The 
initial session lasted three days, and it was agreed to 
hold the second session in May of next year. 

Presided over by Bishop Gerhard May and attended 
by presidents of the Lutheran and Reformed Synods 
which represent the two confessional elements in the 
church, the meeting repeated demands for legislation 
which would give the Evangelical Church the same 
legal status and recognition enjoyed by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Austria. 

This demand was first made at the last Synod in 
December, 1931. At that time, the Synod asked for a 
law to supplement the imperial decree of 1861 which 
granted equality to the Protestant churches but “in 
practice brought them little advantage.” 

The meeting specifically urged that while the state 
should take note of decisions of the Evangelical Church’s 
High Consistory Court, the latter body should not be 
under obligation to obtain government sanction for its 
acts. The consistory court, it was asserted, should not 
be a government authority, but be exclusively subject to 
the bishop, thus guaranteeing independence from the 
state. (RNS) 
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